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LIGHTS 
AND SHADOWS 


BY EDDIE DOHERTY 


ECENTLY, in Chicago, I have 
been enjoying myself at a 
series of parties, a new kind of en- 
tertainment which the best hosts 
and hostesses, I hope, will soon be 
giving everywhere. 

In the big room of a little walk- 
up twenty to thirty people gather 
every Saturday evening, sit wher- 
ever they can, and talk about 
heavenly things. 

There are a few chairs, an old 
sofa which will seat five girls of 
the slim princess type and who do 
not “give” to the broken springs— 
a few pillows and the carpet. 

There is a crucifix above the 
phony fireplace, Holy pictures 
nailed to the wall on either side of 
it. And on the mantel is a vigil 
light in a small red glass, which 
bathes the feet of the Crucified in 
glory. 

Some of the guests bring cakes 
or cookies, maybe a bag of dough- 
nuts or sweet rolls, and perhaps a 
pound of coffee and a bottle or two 
of cream. 

But it isn’t the tummy that’s 
hungry, ‘nor the salivary glands 
that are expecting food. These 
people have come to sate their 
hunger with talk about God. His 
goodness. His mercy. His power. 
‘His love. The wonder of Him. The 
glory of Him. The beauty of His 
name. : 

There are young girls and boys 
among the guests, middle-aged 
men and women, soldiers out of 
the training camps—or from some 
far-off field—white and colored 
people, daily communicants, fall- 
en-away Catholics, Protestants, 
and, it may be, a few skeptics. 

They are, for the most part, peo- 
ple who work hard six days a 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Without Interracial Justice 


HOUSE 


NEWS 


Social Justice Will Fail 


New York, N. Y., 5 Cents 


‘COLORLESS’ APPROACH 
TO A PROBLEM 


By ALOYSIUS J. OWEN, S. J. 


HE Kings County August 
T Grand Jury investigation and 
presentment of conditions in the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant area of Brook- 
lyn has unfortunately resulted in a 
political and racial imbroglio. 
Though there has been in general 
a genuine effort to minimize the 
racial aspects of the question, and 
stress its social nature, in certain 
quarters the issue has been drawn 
between two extreme factions: the 
“Blacks,” those who look upon the 
slightest criticism of a Negro as an 
attack upon the race as a whole, 
and the “Whites,” those who regard 
the crime of an individual Negro 
as ascribable to the Negro people. 
In the ensuing scuffle the basic 
welfare of the community, of con- 
cern to both Negro and white, is 
likely to be disregarded. 

This is not the time for mutual 
recrimination, for charges and 
counter-charges, but for thoughtful 
consideration of practical remedies. 
It is the time for self-examination 
as to individual responsibility with 
a view to self-emendation. And 
above all it is the time for recast- 
ing social attitudes, for acquiring 
“color-blindness” in a matter where 
the intrusion of color arouses feel- 
ings which hinder calm judgment 
so requisite for remedial action. 

As the New York Times has re- 
marked editorially concerning Har- 
lem: “The Harlem situation is not a 
race problem...it is a problem of 
poverty, over-crowding and neg- 
lect. The conditions under which 
the people are living are intolera- 
ble.” No matter how much the 
various groups differ on side-issues, 
all agree on this basic fact: the con- 
ditions in the Bedford area are like- 
wise intolerable due to similar 
causes. They disagree as to the ul- 
terior motive of the jury’s present- 
ment, as to statistics on relief and 


crime, as to the adequacy of health 
and recreational facilities, and as 
to efficiency of police protection. 
But all are as one in asserting that 
conditions are deplorable: poor and 
over-crowded housing, discrimina- 
tory employment, and increased 
lawlessness, particularly among ju- 
veniles. In brief, the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant area has become a - 
slum. And a slum constitutes, basi- 
cally, not a racial, but a social prob- 
lem. 


HIS slum embraces an area ap- 
proximately bounded by 
Grand Avenue, Myrtle Avenue, 
Broadway and Fulton Street. The 
general public might be led to con- 
clude from the term “Little Har- 
lem” that it is a purely Negro dis- 
trict. Yet there are at least three 
whites to every ten Negroes within 
its limits. However, this is imma- 
terial, as the ethnic constituency 
of this as of any other slum is of 
secondary importance. Slums have 
existed, and still exist, where the 
Negro has never set foot. Ameri- 
ca’s slums have seen a dismal pro- 
cession of the under-privileged, 
a parade of the so-called econom- 
ically and socially “inferior” strug- 
gling for betterment amid the 
squalor and penury to whieh the 
prejudice and social-myopia of “na- 
tive” Americans have condemned 
them. And where there have been 
slums, whether tenanted by Eng- 
lish, Germans, Irish, Chinese, Ital- 
ians, Mexicans or Negroes, there 
has been lawlessness. For where 
there is hunger, there is frequently 
crime; where there is over-crowd- 
ing, there is often immorality; 
where there is economic discrim- 
ination, both parents.are obliged to 
work outside the home; and where 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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FINANCES... 


INANCES .. . what a serious, learned, heavy 

word that is. It connotes to us hushed silences. 
Spotless long corridors . . . directors’ rooms . 
conference rooms . . . furnished just so. . . ex- 
uding an air of grave-responsibility, coupled with in- 
tegrity, beyond questioning . ... polished table tops 

. . virgin blotters . . . solemn people with solemn 
faces . . . No, definitely we do not like the word. 

So let us speak of dollars and cents . . . preferably 
cents . . . little pennies that are getting scarce, but 
still preserve their homey, cosy look, and sometimes 
even some stickiness, from the little hand that held 
it before it came our way . . . and in which penny 
and candy met joyfully . . . or nickels . . . big and 
a little insolent, that always hope they will be taken 
for a quarter. . . and never are. . . or slim dimes 
that keep their silvery shines through thick and thin 
. . . or the almost respectable quarter, and the com- 
pletely-so fifty-cent piece . . . Yes, let us talk of 
these, for we at Friendship House know them inti- 
mately well, because they predominantly have kept, 
are keeping, and we guess will keep us going. 

Of course we could really talk about dollar bills 
which under our eager fingers stretch into three, 
and even sometimes almost four dollars . . . Five 
and ten dollar bills once in a while come to stay with 


us too. . . but much more rarely . . . Tens and 
twenties . . . well, we are sort of awed when they 
arrive . . . We are not quite sure if they are they— 


for we see them so rarely. And when BIG CHECKS 
OVER A HUNDRED COME... . THEN EVERY- 
ONE GATHERS AND JUST LOOKS .. . AT 
THEM IN FRIENDSHIP HOUSE. 

Friends ask us . . . “How are Friendship Houses 
financed? . . . In New York City . . . in Chicago 

. . Where does the money come from? . . . How 
much does it take? . . . Where does it go?” . . . And 
I guess it is high time we answered these questions 
once again. We did a year or so ago. . . but then 
we have so many more new friends, who certainly 
should be told, and the old ones might want to re- 
member again... the why’s and 
how’s . . . of monies and FH. 

The answer is very simple . . . GOD FINANCES 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE .. . But simple things are 
often complex. So let us explain by drawing you 
attention to the official Financial Statement for the 
year 1942 on page 7 of this issue. 

A glance will tell that it cost over thirteen thou- 
sand dollars to run Friendship House in New York 
City for that one year. The disbursements are 
listed one and all. The income is simply stated as 
“CONTRIBUTIONS”... 

Ct alone knows the height, depth, and width of 

human charity, loyalty, understanding, gener- 
osity, that hides behind that simple word...CON- 
TRIBUTIONS...The list of our benefactors em- 
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braces all walks of life and many countries! Bishops, 
priests, nuns, clerics, rich men and women, poor men 
and women, young people, old people, colored and 
white, missionaries, working folks, laborers, profes- 
sors. students, Catholics, Protestants, Jews...all can 
be found amongst them. 

Twice a vear we send out a Begging Letter. ..to 
all our many friends. ..The returns bring about two 
thousand dollars. That makes four thousand a year. 
Some of the Staff Members lecture. The whole hon- 
orarium is turned over to Friendship House. That 
amounts to about five thousand a year, if we throw 
in their fees for written articles, too. That makes, 
roughly, nine thousand dollars...the balance. . .over 
four thousand dollars...comes in via mail...or 
through visitors (we had about three thousand of 
these in 1942) in the shape of the cozy pennies, the 
wily nickel and silvery dime, the almost respectable 
quarter, and the completely-so fifty-cent piece... 
The stretchable dollar bills...the rare five and ten 
ones...and the exciting checks...through all the 
rest of the year... THAT IS HOW FRIENDSHIP 
HOUSE IS FINANCED...YET WE WERE RIGHT 
IN THE FIRST PLACE...IT IS GOD WHO FI- 
NANCES IT...BECAUSE IT IS GOD WHO 
WORKS MYSTERIOUSLY IN THE HEARTS OF 
THE GOOD PEOPLE WHO SEND US THESE 
FRUITS OF THEIR GREAT CHARITY...SO SIM- 
PLE THINGS ARE SIMPLE AFTER ALL... 

F course, the overhead is kept very low. 

NO STAFF WORKER 
HOUSE GETS ANY SALARY. Their maintenance 
is kept at a minimum. Note the low cost of their 
FOOD BILL; for example; yet there are, on an aver- 
age, eight people who sit down to every meal at FH. 
The few salaries that are paid are for office help and, 
once in a while, for housework help when cooking 
becomes a problem. 

Everyone in FH sees to it that at least 95 cents 
of every dollar goes to those for whom they exist in 
Harlem. 

The year 1943...has seen a great rise in expenses 
...because there was a general rise in prices and 
still greater rise in needs...BUT THE HOLY 
GHOST KNEW ABOUT THAT, TOO! SO WE 
KEPT GOING...1944 will be higher still...BUT 
HOW CAN WE WORRY...WHEN HE SAID... 
“ASK AND YOU SHALL RECEIVE”...SO IN 
FAITH AND JOY WE START THE NEW YEAR 
SECURE IN HIS PROMISE AND YOUR 
CHARITY! 


FOR 
OF FRIENDSHIP 


The Negro Prays 
Lord 
Keep me away from bitterness. 
If I must suffer 
Let me know that this ¢@s all 
Part of the destined plan; 
Let me remember You 
Upon the Cross 
And how You suffered too: 
Then look upon my lesser pain 
Vot as futile loss, 
But richest gain— 
A leaven, 
Which intensifies my joys 
And merits for me— 
Heaven! -—Beatrice M. Murphy 
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| Staff Reporter 
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IFE at Friendship House is just 
slowing down to its usual ra- 
pidity after the whirl of a wonder- 
ful Christmas. On December 12 all 
the staff workers and some of the 
volunteers had a splendid day of 
recollection with Fr. Carey, S.J., at 
St. Walburga’s Academy on River- 
side Drive. 

Then came the Cubs’ play. Elea- 
nor Merrill was helped by two ref- 
ugees from Hitler’s Europe, both 
artists, and the three of them pro- 
duced a lovely Nativity play, liturg- 
ical in feeling, with some Old 
World music and a few spirituals 
which fitted into the mood. The 
leading angel was a boy with a 
marvelous rich soprano. If the an- 
gelic choir can sing like him it 
will be an additional reason to get 
to heaven. 

Then for the parties! A fine one 
from the Mothers’ Club to the staff 
workers aad volunteers with a deli- 
cious turkey dinner, the children’s 
parties with sparkling Christmas 
trees and lovely creches in both 
clubrooms, plenty of candy and ice 
cream, and presents! Some of the 
wrappings were so beautiful that 
the children would not open them 
at the club but took them home so 
their mothers could see them. 
Those girls from New Rochelle who 
sent for names and ages and gave 
so many things that a child of 
that age would love would have 
felt amply rewarded if they could 
have seen the shining eyes and 


dazzling teeth of the delighted 
Cubs and Intermediates. Some 


gifts came too late to be given out 
here so we sent them to Harlem 
Hospital and the colored sisters 
who have a nursery school near 
Friendship House. So more hearts 
of His colored brothers were made 
happy on Our Lord’s birthday. And 
Nancy was rejoicing that a woman 
who had been away from the sac- 
raments for years was going to 
confession and midnight Mass with 
her. Truly it was a joyful Christ- 
mas! 

But now our trimmings and 
creches are packed away for an- 
other Christmas and life goes on. 
The Saturday morning seminars 
for the seven staff workers in the 
B’s flat where Friendship House 
started are full of inspiration. The 
Dr, Von Hildebrand, who wrote the 


"SAUL SAUL WHY DOST 
ME2" 


THOU PERSECUTE 
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magnificent Liturgy and Personal- 
ity, has been giving us a series of 
talks on “Transforming Oneself into 
Christ.” He says it is not love of 
change but of the Unchangeable 
which should inspire us. In the 
supernatural life there must be 
readiness to change always, eternal 
youth, the new man, reminding us 
of Him “Who giveth joy to my 
vouth.” An important question for 
all of us is, “Do we possess readi- 
ness to change and how far?” God 
is merciful to those of limited 
readiness but those of unlimited 
readiness can progress to sanctity. 
Each lecture continues to furnish 
similar inspiration to imitate the 
great Leader Whom we have come 
here to serve in the person of the 
Negro. 

N Friday mornings Mr. Frank 

Sheed is trying to train the 
staff workers to become vocal and 
vertical, not merely in defense of 
the faith, but in advancing it. He 
heckles in the manner of a street 
corner listener. We try to answer 
him and it is all very entertaining 
and stimulating to our mental agil- 


ity and also to our humility. Then 
he gives us a Satisfying answer in 
the inost lucid language imagin- 
able. It is invaluable training and 
we appreciate it immensely, espe- 
cially when we meet non-Catholics 
who ask us about the Church but 
are not yet willing to go to a priest. 
If we can answer these first objec- 
tions well we may be able to get 
them to go to one of the instruction 
classes which the hard-working, 
holy, and friendly priests of Har- 
lem are always starting. 

These priests do not know them- 
selves of all the good they do but 
many tales come to us of the deep 
impressions made on non-Catholics 
by the wonderful spiritual care 
they give the sick in hospitals, not 
only to those in their own nock, but 
also to those outside the fold. One 
poor woman, who has had many 
troubles, said she was in a hospital 
for an operation but did not have 
the courage to go through with it. 
There was’no minister on hand so 
a priest came in. He promised to 
stay right beside her and she 
would find him there when she 
came out of the ether. Sure enough, 
she said, when she came out of the 
ether there he was. She never 
knew his name but when she came 
out of the hospital she looked up 
the nearest priest and became a 
Catholic, and a very devout, gen- 
erous one. She is one of the main- 
stays of our clothing room. 

ELLE Bates certainly needs all 

the help she can get in the 
clothing room dedicated to the 
Cure d’Ars where she gives out 
clothing but the work has many 
rewards. We often wish some of 
the people who take the trouble to 
hunt or beg clothing could see the 
delight with which these are re- 
ceived or the pathetic needs they 
meet. There was one old man who 
had just come out of the hospital 
and found his winter clothes were 
gone. He came to Belle and she 
fitted him out very well. The next 
day he came in looking like a new 
man and said he had found five 
dimes in the pocket of one pair of 
trousers. They were wrapped in 
tissue paper so he thought they 
might be an additional gift but he 
thought he would come back to her 
in case the man who sent the 
clothes should want them. Then 
there were the four children whom 
the attendance officer brought in 
after finding them in a cold cellar 
room without food, to say nothing 

(Continued on Page 6) 





AROUND THE HOUSE 


Ann Harrigan 


ALTHO’ WE IN Chicago House have to speak of 
finances, also, how can we follow the Baroness? But 
follow we must, for we know you're entitled to an 
idea of how our funds are obtained and spent. The 
first point, how funds are obtained is simple—they 
come from you, dear readers, one and all, colored 
and white, old and young, rich and poor, in your 
contributions—be they great or ever so small. 

How these funds are spent roughly goes like this: 
—(can’t give an official itemization because C.P.A.’s 
are already working overtime—but we're still plug- 
ging): 

Item 

Rents—2 stores 


Yearly Needs 
$2,400 


ee 


Gas, Telephone, Electricity.............. 300 
CRC ee Dec reu ns be tees bastante 480 
a rain os isan i's vbkswe ond net 180 
no cha aah as és cweue hie 806 ok 180 
te ia Oinwse sabe ask se 180 
ES er re 180 
Bed, Board, Necessities: 8 staff members. 1,800 

ars wc 0is' a win eal on $5,700 


The most expensive item is the rent. But this is 
proof of thé horribly unequal housing situation that 
you’ve read about elsewhere in this issue. $100 or 
more a month is the usual rent for the stores all 
around us—and we have a more than full quota of 
constant leaks that are never attended to, rats, cock- 
roaches, etc. But we are convinced that we cannot 
speak with authority on the ill effects of Jim Crow- 
ism in housing unless we get as close as we can to 
it ourselves. And, always, we work—to make our 
little place a haven of cheer, shiningly clean and gay. 
You should drop in the day Ken waxes that floor to 
within an inch of its life, when the bright red paint 
on the edges of the bookshelves seems to beckon a 
warm welcome inside. 


Inside, of course, you will probably meet Mary 
Prud’homme. Slight, slender, she will step from her 
desk where she is unravelling dictation and as she 
tells you concerning FH your ear will catch the de- 
lightful drawl that is unmistakably Southern. Or 
perhaps Blanche Scholes will be there, just looking 
up brightly from a pile of books “going through their 
paces” to expound the mystery of the lay apostolate 
—or, perhaps, her favorite subject—the kids of the 
Casita. Over in a corner you may notice a serious 
discussion with Ken Lawes emphasizing to visitors— 
maybe non-Catholics—what the Immaculate Con- 
ception is and how it is not an addition to the faith 
of our fathers, but a step in the growth of the tree 
of the Church which began as a tiny mustard seed. 

If it’s four o’clock, you will find some of us drink- 
ing coffee around the kitchen table—if we have the 
coffee (and last year we would have added, if we had 
the table). Here Teevy is queen in her domain, 
mothering everybody, always willing to give far 
over and above what duty demands. There are 
many things to do—the library, the office, the 
kitchen, the receiving line—and the staff workers 
are doing them, day in and day out, generously with- 
out pay, full time, and under conditions often 
strained and difficult. 

Over in the Casita we find more staff workers— 
more people in love with God, people with “the 


hunger for justice” that the beati- 
tude speaks of. Betty Schneider, 
Lillian Hearne and Mary Alice 
Cralley are there afternoons and 
evenings, conducting or assisting 
in various club groups to develop 
good character and citizenship. 

~ And if you think it doesn’t take 
all you’ve got—and more—to man- 
age seventy kids at a time, to teach 
them, inspire them, explain the 
truths of existence, think again. 
“Key kids,” kids who wear keys 
because fathers and mothers both 
have to work because Negroes are 
often refused good jobs only be- 
cause they are Negroes, kids who 
go to overcrowded schools four 
hours a day, part time session, and 
then wander the streets for the 
rest of the day—kids, 6, 8 and 10 
years of age. It is these kids, lov- 
able, but wild and untrained, many 
of them, among whom our staff 
work every day. Some of us are 
teachers, or social workers, or 
group leaders—but all of us are 
full of the conviction that preju- 
dice will make its exit when 
enough people are in love with 
God to dedicate, without desire for 
remuneration, part or all of their 
lives to God, to see all men satis- 
fied in that deep and undeniable 
hunger for justice so flagrantly de- 
nied to millions of our fellow 
members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 


Kid’s Kolumn 

SO MUCH HAS happened in the 
Casita! Christmas was a grand, 
gay, hectic time for all of us. It is 
as difficult laying away our holi- 
day thoughts as was the disman- 
tling of our beautiful tree and pack- 
ing away the homemade crib for 
another year. Memories keep re- 
turning—and remember them we 
shall, for how could we forget all 
the lovely people who helped 
make our parties and our season a 
success — the Providence girls; 
the St. Louis High sodality; Mr. 
Martin, who supplied the super ele- 
gant turkey dinner for all the chil- 
dren; and of course, our wonderful 
volunteers—mav 1944 send us 
many more just like them! But the 
New Year has arrived, and hap- 
pily the Martinettes are beginning 
it with new vigor. Monday night 
meetings are taking on added im- 
portance since the recent bom- 
bastic election campaign. With his 
original jingle “Vote for Perry. He 
is strong. You can’t go wrong,” 
Edward Perry cornered the presi- 
dential chair, and Albert Wash- 
ington captured Vice-presidency. 


A BOOK LIST FOR @NRER 
RACIALISTS 


These books are a “MUST” fi 
anyone who wants to be informe 
on the Race Question: 

1. Interracial Justice......... 
John La Farge, S. 

2. Social Implications i t® 

Life of Bl. Martin De Porres 
Sister Leo M. Preher, O. 

(Thesis for Phd. in Soe.)... 

3. Up From Slavery......... 
Booker T. Washingt 

4. Negro Caravan, an ee 
ogy Floren rr 

5. Negro Housing.........,... 
Johnson, Gries, Fo 

6.* Story of American Negro 

(by a White Southerner) .. 
* Watch F H N f higbagl 
atc or thi ] 
viewed in February issue by Te 
Roseman, in F H teaching Neg 

History. 


The sergeants-at-arms, Grant W 
liams and Karl Daniels, are taki 
over their positions with ngxagfou 
dignity and importance. Jesse G 
the publicity chairman, is alrea 
sending news reports to the Cl 
drens’ paBe of the Chicago I 
fender. The girls, with some ¢ 
ficulties, managed to get two of ' 
offices—Barbara Willian® @S 
retary - Treasurer, and _ Bot 
Whorton as official representati 
You should really see one of « 
Monday night amateur progra 
arranged and presented entirely 
the children. Barbara Willia 
vaudeville show holds t&® ®on 
thus far. Singing, dancing, sto. 
and acrobatics are all incluc 
Every week brings new ideas. 
Lillian is showing us all how 
conduct a group in the skill 
seemingly effortless way Sug 
the Thursday afternoon sthg 
classes. But we are not fooled 
the ease—we know it comes ft 
planning, talent and experience 
Every Tuesday and Friday af 
noon, you will find little classe; 
various corners of the Cagitg v 
the Providence girls, in their t 
blue uniforms and neat white 
lars, as teachers. Each has fiv 
six boys and girls for religious 
struction. Religion, we are ha 
to say, is fast becoming the n 
popular of our activities® ® 
St. Elizabeth’s Boy Scout ts 
has sent us two den chiefs, Ge 
Parker and Edward King, to ai 
our Cub Scout den program. T 
with David Lee Hautpave, on 
our old standbys, are helpin; 
carry on the progr 
weekly home den meetings. 
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CHICAGO 
HOUSE 


309 E H3 ST 


COLD POGROM: NEGRO 
HOUSING 


By Kenneth Lawes | 


“COLD POGROM” is the name 
given by Horace Cayton, head of 
the largest. Negro community cen- 
ter in the world, to Negro housing 
conditions. A pogrom is a mas- 
sacre. And a cold pogrom means 
a stow massacre—one in which 
there is not the heat of sudden 
murder, but one in which life is in- 
directly taken by the force of the 
brutal circumstances involved. For 
whichever way you look at the 
conditions among which most 
Negroes have to live—physical, 
mental, social or moral—you are 
forced to admit that it IS slow 
murder, 

Basically the trouble lies in the 
false philosophy of Jim Crowism. 
Jim Crowism denies the essential 
equality of all men by forcing Ne- 
groes, as well as many other 
minority groups, to live in over- 
crowded areas regardless of their 
numbers, education or economic 
status. The supposed shiftlessness 
of the race is a billboard behind 
which white people have shoved 
whatever ideas they ever had 
about Negro housing. It is sim- 
ply a subterfuge which no honest 
person who knows the facts can 
hide behind any longer. For 
houses are well on the road to de- 
terioration before they are offered 
the Negro, as a general rule. 

Friendship House on the South 
Side of Chicago thrives amidst the 
booming traffic, the rumbling trol- 
leys and the roaring “El’s”. Any 
time of the day or night, 43rd 
Street is crowded with people 
walking up and down, peering into 
the shops, hurrying home with 
bundles, dropping in or out ef the 
taverns and ten cent movies. One 
cold night Lucinda Green walked 
in. For her eighteen -years, she 
was a pretty tired and discouraged 
human being. Over a cup of hot 
coffee, her story came out. She 
thought our place was the Com- 
munist Party headquarters (we 





are just across the way). Set right 
about this, she nevertheless stayed 
on . . . told about the five people 
in her family living in ONE room, 
with a toilet used by fifteen other 
families (not fifteen people—fif- 
teen families)—and, of course, this 
was none other than the famous 
deadly instrument of the cold 
pogrom: the kitchenette. 


You see, Lucinda’s home, like 
most homes in Negro districts all 
over America, was formerly oc- 
cupied by whites, who later left 
the district for better homes. 
Meanwhile, time, the elements and 
the white inhabitants had done 
their share to break down the 
property before Negroes ever got 
there. 

When the whites lived there, it 
housed two average-sized families. 
But when the Negroes came, un- 
scrupulous landlords—alive to op- 
portunity for exploitation—capi- 
talized on race prejudice. They 
knew they had Negroes “by the 
neck.” Negroes would have to live 
in ghettoes—and like it. So they 
divided the two apartments into 
sixteen kitchenettes. This is where 
Lucinda lived—and many other Lu- 
cindas, young, healthy, with futures 
before them, but DOOMED!! 
Doomed to ill health, to over- 
crowding, to social diseases, to 
thinking about a home as a place 
to get away from, to bitterness, to 
rebellion. 

It cannot be denied that some 
colored people, and among them 
Lucinda’s family, need training in 
the care of property. But, first of 
all, let them own enough new 
property so that a tradition for 
caring for it can be developed. 

Look at the Ida B. Well’s Hous- 
ing Project in Chicago’s south side 
—and you can see that taking care 
of property is not an exclusive 
trait of any particular race, but 
comes with heredity and environ- 
ment where people are really free 
to live as their income and tastes 
allow. 

As for the famous phrase or idea 
of many people “WHY DO COL- 
ORED WANT TO MOVE INTO 
WHITE NEIGHBORHOODS?” 
The answer is they don’t. They 
don’t want to move into a white 
neighborhood any more than a 
white man wants to move into a 
colored neighborhood. Negroes 
like to live and be with them- 
selves, the same as white people, 
generally speaking. What Negroes 
do want is to be able to have a de- 
cent, clean, respectable home where 
they can bring up their families. 


BEGGING BOX 
A Recorder 


Burlap and Sugar Bags 
$110.00 





A recent survey revealed that 
eighty percent of Chicago’s hous- 
ing is covered by restrictive cove- 
nants. And, of course, we all 
know that a restrictive covenant 
is an agreement by the white prop- 
erty holders to bar Negroes from 
certain areas. From the point of 
view of an American, this is strict- 
ly wrong and against the spirit of 
our whole belief in human liber- 
ties. 


But far worse than violating 

Ameriean civil liberties is the be- 
trayal of Christian teaching in- 
volved in restrictive covenants 
and in most phases of Negro hous- 
ing. Christianity is Christ. Chris- 
tianity is not a cold bundle of 
theological principles. Christian- 
ity is Christ. Christ, with his love 
of all men, such love that brought 
Him to suffer and to die so that we 
might, in fact, call each other 
brother. The brotherhood of man 
means that, once and for all, Christ 
welded together the diverse ele- 
ments of the human race and pre- 
sented us to the Heavenly Father 
as His Mystical Body, of which He 
is the head. If Catholics realized 
the implications of belonging to 
the Mystical Body of Christ, they 
would not join the chorus of pro- 
tests that arise the moment a re- 
spectable Negro family seeks a 
home in their midst. Rather, they 
would welcome them. 


But the cold pogrom goes on. 
And the high mortality rate among 
Negroes due to overcrowded, un- 
sanitary conditions goes on. 


Nevertheless, the hope for the 
future lies in two things—first, an 
idea, and, second, its execution. 
The idea is getting down on our 
knees and begging God to make 
everyone see what it means to be 
a member of Christ’s Mystical 
Body. The second is that new 
housing for Negroes should be put 
into being as soon as is humanly 
possible. Low-rental housing de- 
velopments for Negroes all over 
the country is the answer. All you 
readers who wish to do something 
about interracial justice start on 
Negro housing. Negro housing is 
the small key that will open a big 
door into a wide world of real 
equality for Negroes and social 
stability for all Americans. 
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HARLEM FRIENDSHIP HOUSE NEWS 


THE BARONESS JOTS IT DOWN 
LOVE Words: Love to put them together and watch the picture they 


beget in mind. Love to read other people’s words and follow the 
picture they bring. How powerful, both for good and evil, words are. 


So when the other day I heard* 


from a saintly Josephite Father 
about the New Magazine “Pulling 
Together” originated and co-edited 
by Mrs. Maundy, a colored lady 
and some white folks, all this in 
TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA, my heart 
leaped with joy...Pulling together 
...do you see what I see when 1] 
read and reread these words... 
Negroes ... White . . . pulling to- 
gether ... for better America...a 
better World to come... Never 
was there a publication better 
named. 

Then and there I decided to share 
my joy with you, and urge you to 
pull together with those courage- 
ous souls below the Mason-Dixon 
line, who have such glorious vision 
of what can be. . .if we ALL PULL 
TOGETHER!...So let us subscribe 
to this unusual magazine—SUB- 
SCRIPTION: ONE DOLLAR AND 
FIFTY CENTS PER YEAR IN 
US.A ...TWO DOLLARS IN 
CANADA AND SOUTH AMER- 
ICA ...SEND YOUR MONEY, 
CHEQUES OR MONEY ORDERS 
TO “PULLING TOGETHER,” 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA- 
BAMA. SEND IT NOW. 


EVER a dull moment in any 

Friendship House Staff Work- 
er’s life! I have known it for a 
long time. Got used to it. Variety 
almost became commonplace in my 
life, but recently it spilled over 
and almost got too much—even for 
me. As you all know, Eddie and I 
live in a tiny furnished apartment, 
at 8 West Walton Place in Chicago, 
because we just could not find a 
place in the South Side of town 
(the Negro section) where we so 
wanted to be, as there is no room 
to be had there .. . with or without 
the help of Blessed Martin—there 
being 99,000 people per square mile 
in that neighborhood. It bulges 
without us. So we live in a white 
rooming house neighborhood. They 
call our place “Friendship House 
Annex” which is as should be. 

It has plenty of variety for me. 
What with friends dropping in. 
Priests stopping off. Friendship 
House Staff, Volunteers and friends 
coming in for Seminars, discussion 
meetings-and what have you, it is 
a busy place. Then I work at cor- 
respondence, plans, lecture and 








travel ...I am plenty busy. But 
recently my neighbor, a little lady 
working in a war factory, with a 
husband in the Navy and a kid of 
seven around, got sick. The doc- 
tor thought she might have polio, 
or quincy, or maybe flu, anyhow 
she was SICK .. . no nurses avail- 
able. So I being a nurse—nursed 
her. She got well, thanks be to 
God ... but now the word spread. 
And all cuts, bruises and illness in 
the block just find their way to me. 
And with sick bodies come sick 
souls and minds. People are hun- 
gry for God everywhere, and in my 
block too. So variety caught up 
with me and with a vengeance... 
Meet Catherine Doherty the block 
nurse, alias director of Fzicndship 
House, alias lecturer, etc., ete .. 
Which reminds me. If you have 
Catholic Truth pamphlets, prayer 
books, holy pictures—send some to 
the above address .. . for my new 


patients ... They use them. Hun- 
ger for God IS growing .. . and I 
am glad... Endless is. the Lay 
Apostolate .., For Catholics who 
see it. 

GOT the creche. It is cute, 


small and dainty. We.put it in 
our fireplace and made a_ back- 
ground of blue sky for it... with 
silver stars. There was a tiny, tiny 
Christmas tree, by its side. And 
pine cones all over the place. Thev 
smell so sweet. Eddie and I and 
all the Staff workers went to Mid- 
night Mass at the Cathedral, and 
then to the Annex and had break- 
fast here and opened gifts. It was 
fun to be together Christmas. We 
missed the New York’s crowd... 
But they were with us at the Holy 
Supper at Mass .. . and that was 
vonderful, too... what a glorious 
thing it is to be a Catholic .. .What 
a breathless wonder Mass is . . 
Christ-Mass especially, 


THROUGH US 


MARRIAGE AND MORALS 
T. G. Wayne 
THE SOTT. OF RUSSIA 
Helen Iswolsky - $2.35 
SPLENDOR OF SORROW 
Eddie Doherty.... $1.50 

GALL AND HONEY 
Eddie Doherty.... $2.75 
(* Reviewed This Issue, Page 7) 


$1.50 


| ORDER THESE BOOKS 
| 
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From One of “Our Boys” 


“ 


. I guess I owe a great deal 
to you (speaking of FH as a 
whole). During the time I used 
to stop in there I never really re- 
alized what I was getting out of it 
all. Then it just seemed to me as 
a place to go to meet the fellows or 
girls or maybe shelter from the 
rain or cold. Now everything is 
different. I guess that during that 
time I fell madly in love with you 
and didn’t realize what was hap- 


pening. Well, lovers say, “Ab- 
sence makes the heart grow 
fonder”! 


Now since I’ve been so many 
places and have come in contact 
with so many different peoples I 
begin to understand a whole lot of 
things. Perhaps in those ’ days 
without my knowing it you at FH 
taught me your way of thinking 
and your way of doing things. 

Many is the evening after a hard 
day that I sit down to thank God 
that I met all of you. You have 
helped me through many a diffi- 
cult moment. I really don’t know 
what kind of, a fellow I'd be if it 
hadn’t been for you. I’m _ not 
ashamed to say that as a sergeant 
I’m well liked by all my men. . 
little do they know about the num- 
ber of times that I wanted to 
curse them out. (Not saying that 
I haven’t done so, it is good for 
them sometimes when you're try- 
ing to put a point across. In fact, 
sometimes it’s the only wav) or 
wanted to punch the ears off of 
them. 

The uncanny part of it all is that 
I can’t explain or put my finger on 
any one definite thing that I 
learned from you, but still when 
something happens I always know 
what it is all about . 7 

Sgt. Wakefield Mahon. 


‘a Ta 
Staff Reporter 
(Continued from Page 3) 

of clothes fit to go to school in. 
Thanks to Blessed Martin or the 
Holy Ghost, Who inspired some 
person to hurry around and collect 
children’s clothes for F. H., there 
was enough on the shelves to fit 
them out from head to feot. One 
of the little girls even got a fur 
coat. The attendance officer has 
had a soft spot in his heart for us 
ever since and so has Our Lord for 
the generous people who clothed 
the least of His little ones. 


-_ 
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LIGHTS and 


SHADOWS 





(Continued from page 1) 


week. They love Saturday night 
dates, dances, movies, roller-skat- 
ing. But they'd rather listen to a 
discussion about God. They have 
discovered—some to their amuse- 
ment—that there is a great joy in 
this. 

HE hostess occupies a big chair 

under a lamp. She opens the 
evening by reading a few para- 
graphs from some spiritual book. 

“Tonight,” she may say, putting 
down the book, “we are to discuss 
work as a means of gratification.” 

I remember particularly the 
night we discussed “holy poverty,” 
embraced for the sheer love of 
God. There were a few staff work- 
ers from Chicago’s Friendship 
House and a number of volunteers 
who spoke eloquently of this 
virtue. 

I remember a miss in a silk dress 
—and the last pair of nylon stock- 
ings left in the world—who looked 
enviously at the shining face of a 
poor girl with runs in her cheap 
hose,and who asked, “Do you have 
to be poor to love God and to serve 
Him?” 

“Not at all,” the poor girl an- 
swered; “but you must be poor in 


spirit. You must not be attached 

to worldly things. St. Louis was a 
’ 5 

king. He was rich and powerful. 


At roval banquets he dined from 
gold plates and drank from price- 
less goblets. And yet—” 

“St. Francis of Assisi,’ another 
girl interrupted. 

“Christ said to the rich young 
man, ‘Sell all thou hast and follow 
Me’,” one of the colored men ob- 
served, 

AGER voices sounded all over 
K the room; and then one voice 
was heard, expounding the glories 
of giving all to God. 

“To beggar oneself for Christ is 
sublime. But even to give of your 
surplus is holy. The poor are very 
dear to God; and those are dear who 
help them, The cup of water given 
in His name will be repaid. How 
great the reward then is his who 
gives not only a cup of water but 
all he has, himself included?” 

In a world suffering the terrors 
of hate, these little parties are 


Friendship House of Harlem 


Statement of Receipts ‘and Dis- 
bursements for the Calendar Year 
Ending December 31, 1942 


Receipts: 


Contributions és es Pla ekOoe 
Disbursements: 

FROM. xnccxac: $3,693.51 
Telephone 688.39 
Gasandeleciric 292.64 
Chery xis. 1,223.52 
Gratuities .... 291.50 
Salaries ....... 841.75 
Office supplies. 689.12 
Books and mag- 

azines ...... 619.19 
Toys, arts and 

CEMTON ; 2% 50.00 
Travel expense 829.25 
Educational 

ses kaa 883.67 
Repairs and 

maintenance. 198.89 
Furniture and 

fixtures ..... 20.50 
Insurance 12.50 
Publication 

costs 598.85 
Food ...... ; 346.92 
Clothing ...... 374.87 
Medical care.. 268.56 


Catholic Youth 
Organization 724.75 


Postage and 
miscellaneous 
expense 832.80 

Bank _ service 
charges ..... 22.00 


Total dis- 
bursements 
Excess of  dis- 
bursements over 
receipts ...... 


$13,503.18 


292.83 





$13,210.35 
CASH RECONCILIATION 
Cash balance at ; 
Jan. 1, 1942...$1,297.03 
Add: Total re- 
ceipts as above.13,210.35 


$14,507.38 
Deduct: Total 
disbursements 
as above. 13,503.18 
Cash balance 
at Dec. 31, 
1942 $1,004.20 


unique. They make the love of 
God and neighbor shine in the 
blackout—as brightly, I think, as 
the early Christians made them. 






~~ BOOK 
REVIEW 


By CATHERINE DE HUECK 








MORALS AND MARRIAGE 
(Catholic Background to Sex.) 
T. G. Wayne, $1.50. Longmans, 
New York City. 
LL around us sign posts are 
getting blurred. Old land- 
marks disappear. Dark, lowering 
clouds presage storms tg come. 
Those in the know speak and write 


urgently of—“The End of Our 
Times” . . . “Crises of Ages”. . . 


“Edges of Abysses” . . . There is 
expectancy and tension in the very 
air we breathe ... And rightly so. 
For the old familiar patterns and 
way of life are cracking. Nowhere 
has it become more apparent than 
in the very heart of all society— 
THE FAMILY The family 
which preceded organized society, 
even preceded the Church itself. 
The family, that living mainspring 
of the organism of mankind . 

which if disrupted, will bring 
chaos and catacombs in its wake. 

It almost seems as if the Mystery 
of iniquity which forever presents 
itself in our human midst had sud- 
denly concentrated all its evil pow- 
ers on that precious unit . . . The 
attack on it is marshalled from 
every conceivable angle. It is there- 
fore high time for all Catholics to 
realize the terrible danger that 
threatens the very life blood, and 
organize to meet that challenge. 

But before they do, it will be 
well for all to brush up on their 
concepts and knowledge of the 
Sacrament of Matrimony that 
makes the family the stronghold 
that it is . Marriage, through 
which a Christian family is begot- 
ten, must be understood fully and 
clearly, as never before, in our 
tragic muddled days. And there 
is no better book, that we have 
come across for that “refresher 
course in marriage” than the re- 
cently published book of T. G. 
WAYNE (obviously a nom de 
plume for a priest), “Morals and 
Marriage.” 

From the introduction that re 
views the fundamental laws of 
love and sex created by God, 
through the human relations that 
spring from it, into its sacramental 

(Continued on Page 8) 





